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FROM THE LONDON MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


THE TEMPLE OF BUTTERFLIES. 
The Chevalier de Boufflers, whom Delille 
characterized as “the honor of knichthood and 
the flower of Troubadours,” the erratic poet.the 
agreeable novelist, so long the delight of the sa- 
loons of Paris, the true sage who preferred the 
ociety of the Muses, and the happy indepen- 
dence without which it is difficult to obtain their 
favors, to the splendor of wealth or the glory of 
an illustrious name, was by turns an abbot, a 
colonel of hussars, a painter, an academician, a 
jegislator, and, under all these characters, the 
most gay, carcless, and witty of French cava- 
fiers. 

1 was long acquainted with this highly-gifted 
man. IT saw him in 1780 at the beautiful estate 
of Chanteloup, near Amboise, whither the Duke 
de Choiseul, then an exile from the Court, at- 
tracted all the most distinguished men of France, 
whether for birth or merit. It was the focus of 
the most brilliant wits and beauties of the day. 
The Duchess de Choiseul, whose memory. is 
still cherished on the lovely banks of the Loire, 
had a regard for the Chevalier de Boufflers 
which did her honor; he was her companion in 
her walks, in the chace, and still more frequent- 
iy in her visits to the cottages of the poor peas- 
ants, to whom this accomplished and excellent 
woman constantly administered comfort and 
assistance, 

Madame de Choiseul, who was in her youth 
extremely intimate with Buffon, had imbibed 
from that celebrated man a strong taste for the 
observation of natural objects. Her library con- 
tained acomplete collection of natural historians, 
ancient and modern; she was particularly fond 
of the study of Reaumur, who, tho’ he does not 
like Buffon describe the beauties of nature in a 
style of rich and varied eloquence, displays 
more patient and accurate chservation. . 

This delightful and exhaustless study had in- 
spired Madome de Choiseul with a new and fan- 
cifal idea. Opposite to the windows of her own 
room she had erected a temple of gauze of an- 
tique form, sheltered by an ample roof: during 
the summer she amused herself with collecting 
in this airy place all the most beautiful butter 
flies of hecountrv. A limpid) brook flowed 
through the floorof the turf, and the senses were 
feasted by the brillant hues of the flowers. the 
refreshing coolness and the balmy perfume of 
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The Duchess alone. had a key of the temple 
of Butterflies, which was peopled by the assidui- 
ty of the village girls of the neighborhood.— 
‘They strove by presenting her with some new 
species, to obtain the privilege of speaking to 
their beloved and respected patroness, and they 
were sure to receive a reward proportioned to 
the beauty and rarity of their offerings, so that 
the banks of the Cher and the Loire, and the 
extensive meadows which skirt them, were full 
of young girls, with gauze nets in their hands, 
breathless with the chase of their frail and beau- 
tiful prey. 

Boufliers was frequently a witness to the 
Dutchess’s assiduous cares about her favorite 
temple. “Chevalier,” said she to him, with an 
agreeable smile,“ lrun no risk in introducing 
you among my butterflies,they will take you for 
one of themselves, and will not be frightened.” 

On one occasion, when Madame de Choiseul 
was compelled by illness to keep her room for 
some weeks, she gave the key of her temple to 
the Chevalier, who found ample compensation 
for the trouble of his charge, in the pleasure of 
receiving the country girls who daily came to 
recruit the numerous family of butterflies. He 
encouraged them to talk about their rural sports, 
their love affairs, and all their little secrets ; so 
that he was soon master of the chronicles of all 
the surrounding villages. In this way he fre- 
quently caught ideas and expressions with which 
he afterwards adorned his poems. 

It was. however, remarked that Boufllers al- 
most always preferred the butterflies brought 
by the prettiest girls ; his serutimy turned rather 
upon their charming features, their natural sim- 
ple graces, than upon the objects it was his of- 
fice.to select. An engaging face, a graceful car- 
riage, or a well-turned person, was pretty sure 
not to be rejected; he was not very rigorous in 
his examination, and he trusted that the same 
indulgence would be extended to him. ‘Thus 
the beautiful temple declined in splendor: but 
fewer poor little girls went away disappointed ; 
and the Dutchess’s bounty, passing through the 
easy hands of the Chevalier, was diffused more 
widely, and gladdened more hearts. 

Among the villagers who came to offer Bouf- 
flers the fruits of their day’s chase, he had fre- 
quently remarked a girl of about fifteen, whose 
large deep blue eyes, jet black eyebrows, rosy 
and laughing mouth, graceful and easy carriage, 
and sweet, penetrating voice, realized the most 
poeucal descriptions of rural beauty To crown 
her attractions, he found that she was the daugh- 
ter of a forester of Amboise, and that her name 
was Alina. This pretty name was the title of a 
tule of his which had been greatly admired. It 
may he imagined what an interest he took in 
this innocent and ingenuous girl, with what plea- 
sure he rewarded her in the Duchess’s name, 
and how eagerly he took advantage of the pre- 
text affirded by the beauty of any of her butter 
flies to double the gift, accompanying it with 
some protecting caress, sometimes even with a 
kiss, which Alina thought too great an honor to 
be resented, 

Boufflers soon drew from her the secrets of 
her gcuileless heart; he learnt how she loved 
Charles Verner, s n of the keeper of the castle, 
but that his father opposed their union on ac 
count of the disparity of their fortune 














Bouf- | trious patroness. lost all hopes of being 
flers, who thought love levelled all distinctions, | to Charles Verner, whose father remained ir 


secretly resolved to serve the sweet Alina. He 
sent for Charles Verner, found him worthy to 
be the possessor of so lovely a creature, and 
spoke in his behalf to the Duchess, who, wishing 
to have some fair pretext for contributing to- 
wards the marriage portion of the Chevalier’s 
protege, made it known to the neighborhood, 
that at the end of the season she would give a 
prize of twenty-five louis d’ors to the girl who 
had brought her the greatest number of rare 
and beautiful butterflies. The emulation ex- 
cited among the young villagers may easily be~ 
imagined; and whether it was that the fresh 
verdure of Alina’s native forest of Ainboise was 
propitious to her, or whether she was more agile 
and dexterous than the others, it fell out that 
she often presented Madame de Choiseul, thro’ 
her kind protector, with the butterflies upon 
which Reaumur had fixed the highest value. 

One day, when the Duke and Duchess, ac- 
companied by the numerous train of nobles and 
ladies who formed the usual society of Chante- 
loup, were walking in that part of the park bor 
dering on the forest, Alina, with a gauze net in 
her hand, and panting for breath, came running 
joyously up to Boufilers, and said to him, with 
that innocent familiarity he had encouraged in 
her: “ Look, Monsieur de Chevalier, what do 
you think of my butterflies ? you are such a fine 
judge of them.”—This speech was susceptible 
of an application so curiously fitted to the known 
character of Boufflers, that every body laughed 
He took the butterflies from Alina’s hands, and 
told her they were really of a rare and most va- 
luable kind; one especially, which, with its four 
azure wings of enormous size, studded with 
flam: -colored eyes, and its long black proboscis, 
supplied the only deficiency in the temple, 
and completed the Duchess’s immense collec 
tion. It was instantly decided that Alina had 
won the promised prize ; she soon after receiy 
ed it from the hands of Madame de Choiseul, 
and Boulflers added a golden cross,which Alina 
promised to wear as long as she lived. 

It was now the middle of autumn, and as the 
pleasures of Paris became daily more brilliant 
and inviting, the Chevalier de Boufflers could 
not resist their attractions, though he left the 
delightful abode of Chanteloup with regret. Be 
fore he went away he saw the sweet girl whose 
name, countenance and disposition had so deep- 
ly interested him, and ebtained from the fathes 
of her lover the promise that he would consent 
to their marriage as soon as Alina had a sufli 
cient portion. He recommended her warmly 
to the Duchess’s kindness, and departed for th: 
capital. He was welcomed back to the society 
he adorned by his wit, tempered as it was by 
grace and courtesy, and by the exhaustless fer 
tility of his fancy. ; 

A short time after, the Duke de Choiseul quit 
ted a world in which he had exercised such vast 
power, and so courageously withstood his nu 
merous enemies. His widow was compelled to 
sacrifice nearly the whole of her own fortune to 
pay the enormous debt contracted by her hus 
band, who had outdone all the nobles of the 
court in magnificence. She sold the estate of 
Chanteloup to the excellent Duke de Peuthievre, 
and went to live at Paris, in the midst of her 
old friends. Alina, thus deprived of her illus 
united 
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flexible, and the young man, in a fit of despera- 
tion, enlisted in a regiment of dragoons. Bout 
‘lers heard of this. By a fortunate chance the 
Colonel of the regiment was his near rélative 
and friend, and Charles did so much credit to 
his recommendation, that he soon rose to the 
rank of Marechal des Logis: on his first leave 
of absence he hastened to Chanteloup, where he 
found Lis beloved Alina provided with a sutfi- 
cient portion by the Chevalier’s gencrosity , the 
old keeper no longer withheld hits consent, and 
the lovers were united, jointly imploring a thou 
san l lessing’s for th: ir y 


‘{'wenty years passed away, when France fell 


venefactor 





into tt afusion of poltical disse ntions, and, 
at dencth, into all the 
Bowli : 4 ih friend 
Which were then proj ted by the true lovers 
Of liberty, was compelled, after the deplorable 
1th of August, 1792, to quit France and take 
refugee in Berlin. Prince Henry and the king 
of Prussia, after keeping him some time with 
them, wave him an estate in Poland, where, like 

te French knight, he founded a colony for 
1) } 


horrors of a Revolution. 


to all the 





opinions 





ithe emigrants who were driven from their | 


iuhappy country, But in spite of all the ad- 

sutages, and all the consolations he received 
in foreign lands, he never ceased to sigh after 
Paris, where he had passed the early part of 
his life in that atmosphere of pleasure and of 
urbanity which was not to be found in any other 
capital in Europe.  ‘Thither his family, his 
friends, his most cherished habits, all called him. 
The compliments paid him on his poems, only 
served to remind him of the lovely and captiva 
ting women who had inspired them, those on 
his novel, of the delights of Chanteloup, of the 
amiable duchess de Chwiseul,(who survived her 
husband only a few years,) and of the temple of 
Butterflies. 

The storm of the revolution having subsided, 
many proscribed persons obtained leave to re- 
turn to France, among these was Boufilers, who 
left Poland, travelling homeward through Bo- 
hemia. Bavaria and Switzerland. He wished 
to revisit the beautiful shores of the lake of Ge 
neva, where, thirty years ago, he had passed a 
time which he never recurred to without anima- 
tion and delight. He therefore stopped at Lau 
saune, and fearing lest his name might expose 
him to some disagreeable curiosity or supervi 
sion, he had furnished himself with a passport 
under the name of Foubers, a French painter. 
In this character, which he had more than once 
assumed before, he presented himself in the tirst 
house of Lausanne, where he was soon received 
with all the attention due to genuine talent, em- 
bellished by wit and great knowledge of the 
world. The rage for M. Foubers and for his 
fine miniature portraits was universal. As he 
was anxious to obtain beautiful subjects. he was 
constantly told that he ought to paint the Coun- 
tess de Lauterbach; she was described to him 
as a lady of French origin, and the widow of a 
Bavarian general, who at his death had left her 
considerable property, including a magnificent 
estate situated on the bank of the lake, at a few 
miles distant from Lausanne. She was univer- 
sally spoken of for her beauty, her grace, and 
above all for the obliging affability which wins 
all hearts. Hlow many stimulants to Bouffler’s 
curiosity! Nor was it long ungratified. Ata 
fete given by one of the principal inhabitants 
of Lausanne, the beautiful Countess of Lauter 
bach was present, and not only justified all his 
expectations, but enchanted him by that inimit- 
able grace which distinguishes his country-wo- 
men. 

He was introduced to the Countess, who ap- 
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peared struck with the sound of his voice, and | not a merecountry girl, ‘Tellme then, to whom 


ugitated by some emotion which she strove to 
dissemble—-Vhey entered into conversation, | 
Boufflers expressed the most earnest desire to | 
paint from so fine a model. After a moment's | 
reflection, the Countess accepted the offer; | 
and if struck by some sudden thought, fixed a 

| 


| day for-doubers to go to her house, at the same 


lime expressing her pleaure at being painted by 
a French artist. 

On the day appointed, an elegant caleche 
stopped at the door ot his lodgings, and convey- 
ed him to the Chateau de St. Sulpice, situated 
on the bank of the lake, opposite to the superb 
amphitheatre traced by the Alps on the horizon. 
—Houtllers arrived; he crossed a spacious outer 
court, passed through a handsome hall, and en- 
tered a vast saloon, in which every thing an- 
nounced opulence and the most exquisite taste. 
On one side of the room hung a full leneth por- 
trate of the Duchess de Choiseul, seated near 
the temple of Butterflies, with a ‘volume of 


Boufflers works in her hand. The Chevalier 


could not control the emotions which agitated | 


him, and forced tears from his eyes, “What 
recollections!” exclaimed he involuntarily: “this 
Countess de Lauterbach must certainly be of 
the Choiseul family. 1 shall like her the better.” 
Whilst hegave himself up to these reflections, 
a chamberlain came to tell him that bis lady 
would be occupied for a short time, that she 
begged Mr. Foubers to exense hee, and desired 
him to ask whether he would be pleased ¢ I 


1O Wain 
into her plantation a la Franeaise. Boufflers 





followed his conductor through a long suit of | 


apartments, all furrished with wonderful mag- 
niticence and variety. He entered an avenue 
of limes, and at the first turning, heggaw, under 
the shade of some vt ry large trees, Siete of 
gauze precisely like the Duchess de Choiseul’s. 
‘The temple was filled with the most beautiful 
butterflies of every species, and over the door 
was an inscription in verse which Boufflers had 
formerly written over the entrance to .the 
temple of Chanteloup, and even the hand-writ- 
ing was so exactly his own, that he steod before 
it agitated, yet motionless with astonishment, 
and thought himseit transported by magie to 
the bank of the Loire. But his surprise was in 
creased, and his-emotion heightened, when he 
saw advancing towards him, a young girl. of 
fourteen or fifteen, inthe dress of the villogers of 
Lorraine, whose features, shape, and gait, were 
suv precisely those of the girl he remembered 
with so affectionate an interest, that he thought 
it was she herself, who stood before him, and 
whose deep rich voice met his ear. “Your ser- 
vant, Monsieur de seid she with a 
graceful curtesy, and presenting him a little 
gauze net; “what do you think of my _ butter- 
flies?—you are sucha fine judge.” What are 
you, angel, sylph—enchantress?” 
you not remember Alina, the daughter of the 
forester of Amboise, who used so often to bring 
you butterflies?” “Do [dream!” said B., rub 
bing bis eyes, and taking the sweet girl's hand, 
he pressed it to his heart, and then to his lips. 
‘Alina, lovely Alina!—It cannot be you?” How! 
It cannot be —Woho then won the prize for 
the finest butterflies? —Who received from the 
hand of the Duchess, a prize of twenty-tive louis, 
and from you this golden cross, which I promis- 
ed to wear as long as [I live, and which I have 
never parted with for an instant?” “I do in- 
deed remember that cross—it is the very one! 
Never was illusion so periect—never was man 
so bewildered. Divine creature; ob! take pity 
on the confusion into which you have thrown 
me. Your elegance betrays you. No, you are 


Soufflers,” 


“What! do 1 





fam indebted for the most dilicious emotion | 
ever felt in my life?—Whence do you-come” 
Who are you?” “She is my daughter,” cried 
the Countess de Lauterbach. suddenly stepping 
from the concealment of a thicket, and throw 
. | he arms of Boufilers. 


ing herself into the 


“My 


dear protector—kind author of my happiness 


? 

' 
and ot my good fortune—behold the true Alina 
the wife ead widow of Charles Verner, whose 
only daughter stands before you. Your emo 
tion, however strong, cannot equal mine.” 
“How, madam! are you not that simple village 
girl’—Yes, yes, there are those large deep-blue 
penetrating eyes—-there is that expressive 
mouuth—there is that enchanting smile; Teould 
almost believe Ll can see the traces of the kiss so 
innocently received. Good and beautiful as 
you were, you had aright to become what you 
noware. Dut tell me, how happened it that 
for once, fortune was not blind?—have th 
kindness to satisfy my curiosity, be consistent 
with the affection my dear Alina always | 
for me.’—* Listen then,” replied the Countess 
with confiding delight. 

‘Charles, in whom you took such a generous 
interest, baving distinguished bimself by repeat 
ed acts of bravery,obtained a commission short 
ly after our marriage The war, which broke 
out between France and Germany, called him 
to the field, and T followed him. He afterwards 
rose to the rank of Cvelonel of Cavalry, when he 
suved the Ife of the Count de Lauterbach. 
commander of a Bavarian division, on the field 
of batile; but in this act he received a morta} 
wound, and with his last breath recommended 
his wife and child, then an infant, to the Gen- 
erals care. Count Lauterbach thought that 
in no way could he so. effectually prove his 
gratitude to his preserver, as by becoming ihe 
husband of his widow and the father of his 
child. After a few years of a happy union, he 
died of the numerous wounds he had received, 
leaving me a large fortune, and a revered me 
mory. t that time,” added the Countess, *i 
knew that you had been compelled to quit 
France and to take rc fuge in Prussi as [leit ne 
means untried to discover your place of resi 
dence, but your change of name, your travel 
ling as a French painter, as you have so often 
done, always prevented my accomplishing the 
most ardent desire of my heart. Judge what 
Was my emotion on meeting you the other day 
at Lausanne. J instantly determined to prove 
to you in seme de at le ast, my joy and gra- 
titude: and taking advantage of my daughter’s 
age, and of her perfect resemblance to Alina, 
who owed to you the band of Charles Verner, 
and all that she has subsequently possessed 01 
enjoyed, I made use of your own colours; } 
copied the most beautiful scene of your story 
which I have read so often—in short I tried to 
bewitch you with your own enchantments.’ 

*Ahb!? exclaimed Boufflers, pressing the mo 
ther and daughter to his heart, never shall i 
forget this ingenious delicacy; it is true, that 
the memory of the heart ts indestructible in 
women, and I see that the little good one may 
he able to do to the simplest village girl may be- 
come a capital which gratitude will repay with 
interest.” = 
ellie 
WIENS. 


From a work entitled the ** Omens,” recently 
issued from the? press of Edinburg, the follow 


rree 





ing extract is taken, in support of the author's 
theory of prewarnings. It is mystical, but no‘ 


without flue imaginings. 
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“What is genius, but a sort of something 
vhich distinguishes one mind from another, as 
he differences of figure and features, mein and 
omplexion, individualize the persons of differ- 
»nt men?—We allhear, see, taste, feel and 
smell alike, though some have a keener relish 
of the enjoyments of one sense than thuse of 
another. 

Some are delighted by the ear with melodious 
sounds—others by the eye with well ordered 
forms; and the musical distribution of colours : 
of such are those artists who address themselves 
to the imagination. ‘The epicure has his para- 
dise in his palate; the voluptuary in his exqui- 
site touch; and [ have sometimes thought that 
the faculty of the poet was liveliest in his smell; 


for no other revels so 


luxurious}y in the reve- 
ries and ruminations of the aromatic summer, 
nor finds in the perfumes of leaves and flowers 
such reminiscences of wisdom and beauty.— 
Despite, then, of all controversy and metaphy- 
sics, it may be said, as the senses are the gates 
of the mind, that genius sits as warder at that 
which is best constructed to give entrance, or 
perhaps, that which the circumstances of for- 
tune have made the most frequented—quick- 
uess of sense, or a habit of observation. 

But whether that melancholy foreknowledge, 
with which I was so often depressed, came of en- 
dowment or custom, it would be thriftless to inves- 
tigate ; for, as an old musician once told me, such 





things are too shrewd and subtle ever to be tasted 
vy philosophy. 

He was a German by birth and came to teach the 
flute. [was one of his pupils ; but soon discover- 
tag that be was curiously versed in a peculiar ex- 

evience, I took lessons from him ina study more 
lle 
sad been bred up from his childhood in the band 


songenial to my disposition even than music. 
of a regiment, and yet, such was the dominion his 
genius had over him, such his fascination to harmo- 
‘ious sounds, that he remained as simple in his 
morals and imaginations as the shepherd boy when 
he tries his first oatenpipe, alone on the bills, in 
the calmof a sunny May morning. 

** Is not the sense I have of the speech which is 
in melody,” I have often heard him say, “a gift 
from Heaven? Think you it was given to delight 
That would be 
No: 


chy in all the sounds of nature, speaking to our in- 


but idle ears ? Providence 


makes fiddle-strings. 


to say 


there is much prophe 


stinct ; but the use of instinct we have lost, and 
therefore do not understand them. Yes; by the 
virtue of the oracle in mine ear, 1 have discovered 
many things that are among the laws and regulati- 
ties of nature. Those persons, for example, who 
particularly delight in the delicacies of chromatic 
melodies, modulated ona flat key, whether they 
be composers, performers, or listeners, are seldom 
long lived. For the most part they die before their 
forty-second year, though a few, by reason of mere 
Such 
truths cannot be put into the crucibles of philoso 
phy. 

And then he would reckon on his fingers innu- 
merable instances of musicians of that delicgte or- 


strength, do sometimes reach to forty-nine. 
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der, who died in their youth ; adding, ‘* And have 
1 not the witness I most believe in mine own self ? 
I can tell by the key to which the rising corn rus- 
tles through in the winds of spring, whether the 
harvest will be plenteous or niggardly ; for the 
world is but a band of instruments that were all 
tuned to the same pitch, the celestial key to which 
the innocent angels tune their harps. Whenever, 
therefore, there is any lack of concord with that 
which was the universal key, expectation will be 
disappointed, and the harmony of nature vext with 
some deficiency. In this heth the mystery of for- 
tune. Those who, by their vigor and intelligence, 
should be prosperous in health and in’ worldly cir- 
cumstances, and yet are always otherwise, are ever 
sensible of some discord in the diapason of them- 
selves, which mars the effect of their best endea- 
vors in performance.” 

One night as | was returning home, ! met this cu- 
rious hypothesist in the street, and bantered him 
on his being abroad at so late an hour. 


** Speak not so,” said he, very seriously, ‘for | 


} am going to die; I hawe had my warning. As 1 


stood: on the bridge, listening to the clapping 


| tongues which the wind gives to the leaves of tne 


trees in the neighboring gardens, making them all 
to sing like the little cherubim, I heard a requiem 
for one that is doomed on the morrow to die.” 

I attempted to speak lightly of his superstition, 
though his accent curdled my veins; but he add- 
ed : 

** And when their hymn was sung, I heard the 
soft low voice of a willow tree, singing an old ditty, 
one with which my mother long, long ago, often 
lulled me to sleep. By the music of the requiem, 
and the pity which was in that melody, I know 
when! next shall fall asleep, lam never to awaken 
again.” 

With these words he left.me, and in the morning 
Who, therefore, 


shall venture to say, that what the German enthusi- 


he was found dead of apoplexy. 


ast called his gif 


1 


, lis instinct, or his genius, was not 
some incommunicable faculty which made his spivit 
as different from that of any other man’s as he was 
in his person distinguishable from every indiv 
of the universal race’? He bad faith, however, in 


the warning of his fate. [have had but a feeling 


of the import that was ever in the bodements cf | 


mind ; and by working against it with the tradi- 
tionary fallacies of reason, | have become—let my 
story tell what.” 


ee 
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SATURDAY EVENING, JUNE 24, 1826. 


The story headed “fae Tiempre or Burrenrires,” | 


though highly gilded, is gilt with many natural and | 
beautiful touches. The painter was no ordinary | 


one, «8 the reader will readily allow upon perusal ; 


and the length of the picture ought not to forbid its | 
attentive examination ; for we are sure it will yield | 
pleasure, if aot profit. | 
ee 

FHOM ‘MEMOIRS OF THE MARGHAVINE OP ANSPACR.”’ 
EMPRESS JOSEPUINE, 
Josephine was extremely fond of India muslin. | 
The Persian Ambassador had presented her | 
with some of the finest quality. Napoleon had | 





dual 





anxiously wished to introduce at court the 
French Cashmeres ; but the new Wobility, fol- 
lowing the example of the old court in articles 
of the toilette, were not desirous of according 
with his taste; and he found it impossible to pre 
vail upon them to adopt those ornaments. Fre 
quently did he knit his brows when the ladies 
were presented to him who wore foreign manu 
factures; nor did he cease to torment Josephine, 
by asking her continually the price of the dress 
es which she wore. In order to satisfy him, she 
would reply that they were made at Saint Quen 


Ah! 


tin. * ah!” observed he, * that proves the 
superiority of our manufactures over those of 
our neighbors.” Josephine was amused, for the 
greater part of her robes were of the muslin of , 
One 
day Napoleon entered her apartment in great 


warmth—he had obtained information that dif 


India, and of the most exquisite texture. 


ferent goods which the empress had procured, 
were contraband from the coast of Helland.— 
He gave positive orders to have any that might 


come in future seized before their introduetion 


into France. The emperor afterwards appeat 
ed to enjoy the trick which he had played upon 
Josephine. He saw that she was disconcerted 
at not receiving articles which she expected— 
and, in a moment of petulance, observed to her, 
that the greatest punishment which could be in- 
flicted on a woman, was to deprive her of her 
He then told her that 


he would pardon her that time, but on one con- 


robes and her chiffoons. 


dition, which was, that if be detected any thing 
of the kind in future, he would condemn and 
execute as guilty, those who might commit suct 
faults for her pleasure—* Tout Imperatice que 
vous eles, ma femme, vous n’etes pas aus des 
lois.” 


liked to see the shape of women, and pretended 


sus ces Napoleon detested shawls; he 
that it was only the deformed who first invented 
them—nor could he bear to see a woman with 
out rouge—their paleness gave him pain, as hy 


always imagined them to be ill. 





SIR JOUN DUDDLESTONE. 
The following story, which is taken from an old 
Bristol newspaper, deserves preservation ; especi 
ally as it appears to be founded on fact, though 
some of Vie circumstances have an air of exapgersa 
tion, which perhaps renders the anecdote so much 
the more amusing. The scene at court bears some 
simiitude to one in the legendary ballad of the 
Miller of Mansfield 


the husband of Queen 


Prince George of Denmark, 

Anne, happening to be at 
Bristol, went on the exchange, with only one atten 
dant, a military officer. He continued there till 
most of the merchants bad left the place ; none of 
having 


them addressed him, or paid him any par 


ticular respect. However, he was not entirely ne 


! 


glected, for one John Duddlestone, a boddice-ma 


ker, then residing in Corn street, went up to his 


royal highness, and asked him if he was not 


, 





Queen’s husband. 
Dudadl 


good deal of concern, that non 


On being answered in the aff 


estone said he had observed, with a 
of the rich citiz 


had invited his highness to dinner; and that as 


mative, 
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would be a scandal to the loyal city of Bristol for 
her majesty’®consort to dine atan inn, he hoped 


that he would go and dine at his house, and bring 


> 


the gentleman with him; adding, that he could 


offer them roast beef.and a plum pudding, with 
some ale of his own brewing. ‘The prince, proba. | 
bly amused by the whimsical politeness of the stay- | 
maker, accepted his proffered entertainment, and 
immediately proceeded to his house. On the arti- 
val of the party, Duddlestone called to his wife, 
who was up stairs, desiring her to put on a clean 
apron and come down, for the Queen’s husband 
ind another gentleman were come to dine with 
them. She speedily made her appearance with a 
clean blue apron, and was graciously received by 
the prince. After dinner, Prince George asked his 
host if he ever visited London. He replied, that 
since the ladies had worn stays instead of boddices 
he had sometimes gone thither to buy whalebone. 
On which the prince desired him to take his wife 
with him when he went again, at the same time 
giving him a card to facilitate his introduction at 
court. 

Not long after this visit, Duddlestone had occa- 
sion to make a journey to the metropolis, and tak- 
ing his old dame on a pillion behind him, they pro- 
ceeded thither. With the assistance of the card 
they found easy admission to the prince, and by 
him they were introduced to the Queen, who invit- 
ed them to an approaching entertainment at court. 
They were informed that it would be necessary 
they should have new dresses for the occasion, 
which they were allowed to choose for themselves. 
Observing that the Prince had on a suit of purple 


PHE LADIBS’ GARLAND. 





shawls; hiding our white satin shoes under our 
skirts, and our bouquets under our handkerchiefs. 
Every one sits in silence, with her eyes fixed on 
the ground. Presently the Abbe comes in, and 
places himself on a kind of stool in the midst of the 
company. He murmurs a short prayer; we make 
the necessary responses behind our fans. The ser- 
mon then begins. When itis finished, we applaud 
the preacher: he retires ; the musicians are order- 


ed in, and the ball commences.—That is the fash- 


ee . 
ion. 
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ANCIENT SPANISH BALLAD, TRANSLATED BY MR, 
LOCKHART. 
ZARA’S EAR-RINGS. 

“My ear-rings! my ear-rings! they’ve dropt into 
the well, 

And what to say to Muca, I cannot, cannot tell.” 

’Twas thus Granada’s fountain by, spake Albuha- 
rez’ daughter, 

“The well is deep, far down they lie, beneath the 
cold blue water— 

To me did Muca give them, when he spake his sad 
farewell, ’ 

And what to say when he comes back, alas, I can- 
not tell. 


“ My ear-rings ! my ear-rings! they were pearl, in 
silver set, 

That when my Moor was far away, I ne’er should 
him forget, 

That I ne’er to other tongue should list, nor smile 
on other’s tale, 


That musing on my lover, when down the sun was 
gone, 
Hiis ear-rings in my hand I held, by the fountain a!! 
alone ; 
And that my mind was o’er the sea, when from my 
hand they fell, ‘ 
And that deep his love lies in my heart, as they lie 
in the well.” 

{The following lines were written by a young 
gentleman of this state, a few days previous to his 
death at Bermuda, whither he had gone, with the 
hope that a sea-voyage and change of air might re 
store his system, wasting by consumption. They 
are breathed in a tone of sorrow, natural to a mind 
highly sensitive, when it muses on the early joys ot 
youth, and secs just before it the termination of al 
itshopes. NV. C. Her.] 

TO MISS 
Though the life-blush of health has abandon’d my 
cheek, 
And hope with her syren song fled from my view, 
Yet disease only conquers this poor faded form 
Ihe heart’s green affection it cannot subdue. 


O’er the couch,2s § slumber’d,thy dear imaye stoou, 
Recalling the scenes when our loves were yet new, 
And it smii’d, as f murmur’d thy name in my dream, 
To hear how a dying heart still could be tru: 





Oh, why did my infant heart kindle to thine, 
And fondly confide in a vision of bliss ; 

Or why wast thou fated to cling to a frame, 
So hopeless, so fragile, so transient as this. 


But farewell thou lov’d one,who gave life its charne 
And cherish’d a flower now fading so fast, 
Phis bosom, tho’ sinking, glows warmer to thee, 





ear-rings pale— 
When he comes back, and hears that I have drop- 





velvet, they both fixed on the same, which was ac- 
cordly provided for them. Appearing at the ap- 
pointed time, they were introduced by her majesty 
to the assembled courtiers, as the most loyal per- 
sons in the city of Bristol, and the only ones who 
had invited the Prince, her husband, to their house. 
After the entertainment, the Queen commanded 
her guest to kneel down, laid a sword on his shoul- 
der, and (to use Lady Duddlestone’s own words) 
raid to him, **Ston up, Sir Jan.” The new knight 
was then offered money or a place under govern- 
ment, to enable him to support his dignity. He 
very considerately declined accepting either, in- 
forming her Majesty that he had fifty pounds out 
at use, and that he apprehended from the number 
of persons he saw about her she must be at great 
expense in housekeeping. The Queen, however, 
presented the gold watch from her side to Lady 
Duddlestone ; and herladyship, delighted with the 
gift, ever after wore it when she went to market, 
suspended over a blue apron, not less vain of the 
gift of royalty than a young nobleman would have 
been of a blue mband. 





THE FASHION IN PARIS. 

Our whimsical neighbours, ever in extremes, 
have passed from the neglect of all religious obser- 
vances to their introduction on the most inappropri- 
ate occasions. In the great world at Paris, an even- 
ing ball is now usually sanctified by a previous ser- 
mon. ‘*How do you manage it?” said one of her 
friends to a female devotee of rank. Nothing 
can be more simple. We enter the assembly-rouin, 
dressed for the dance, but without taking off our 


ped them in the well, 
Oh what will Muca think of me, I cannot, cannot 
tell. 


‘* My ear-rings ! my ear-rings ! he’ll say they should 
have been, 

Not of pear! and of silver, but of gold and glittering 
sheen, 

Of jaspar and of onyx,and of diamond shining clear, 

Changing to the changing light, with radiance in- 
sincere— 

That changeful mind unchanging geme are not be- 
fitting well— 

Thus will he think—and what to say, alas! I can- 
not tell. 


‘‘He’ll think when I to market went I loiter’d by 
the way ; 

He’ll think a willing ear I lent to all the lads might 
sav ; 

He'll think some other lover’s hand among my 
tresses noosed, 

From the ears where he had placed them, my rings 
of pearl unloosed , 

He’ll think when I was sporting so beside this mar- 
ble well, 

My — in—and what to say, alas! I cannot 
tell. 


“ He’ll say Tam a woman, and we arte all the same; 

He’ll say | lov’d when he was here to whisper of his 
flame— 

But when he went to Tunis, my virgin troth had 
broken, 

And thought no more of Muca, and cared not for 
his token. 

My ear-rings ! my ear-rings! oh, luckless, luckless 
well, 

For what to say to Muca, alas ! I cannot tell. 


“Vl tell the truth to Muca, and I hope he will be- 
heve— 

That I thought of him at morning, and thought of 
him at eve ; 





But remember be my lips had kiss’d, pure as those 
’ 


As the lamp blazes brightest when gleaming: its just. 





FROM THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 
PRIZE POEM...8¥ WILLIAM PIATT, OF HUDSON,N. ¥. 
THE WANING OF YOUTH, 
Oh ye who have danced to the gay violin 
And revelled in Juxury’s arms, 
And dreamed all the pleasures were true ye could 
win— 
That the world was a picture of charms, 
When the bright sun of youth o’er the pure azure 
sky 
Shone tranquilly, brilliant and clear, 
Say, have ye ne’er breathed, as youth wasted, 2 
sigh— S 
Or shed for its waning a tear ? 


Or were all the dreams that young fancy had wro%, 
Of truth, but the shadow alone ; 
Or have the fond pleasures that wealth might have 
bougit 
As fleet as on Eagle wings flown ? 
I ask of the gay, who yet throng the wide halls 
Where the splendor of pomp is displayed, — 
Where the soft music thrills in the scene picturet! 
walls, 
By the pennyless artist portrayed— 


I ask of the gay ;—they will answer me not, 
For they tremble the truth to reveal, 
And they haunt the saloon and the rose-wreathes 
grot 
Lest its weight on their bosoms should steal -— 
Yet the time may arrive when their soft happy hours, 
Like the dew from the noon’s sun, have past 
And memory paints, with its quick vivid powers, 
The joys they have known for the last. 


Oh ! the pleasures of life are its dreams of the morr, 
For its cares with our ages increase ; 

And the light you: hful heart may be stung by a thorn 
That shall mar its futurity’s peace — 

And the wealth that has flattered the hopes of the 

Say, 

May be lost for a moment’s delight, 

For the sun of the morning and brightness of day 
Are succeeded by shadows of night ! 
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